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ABSTRACT 

The 16 research reviews which pertain to vocational 
education for the d isadvantaged are organized under these topics: (1) 

Manpower Development, which reviews manpower forecasting, employer 
policies and practices, and training in selected apprenticeable 
trades, (2) Training the Disadvantaged, which discusses the effect of 
prevocat iona 1 training and family service counseling, motivatin': 
trainees, adapting military instruction for those with low mental 
ability, work adjustment of hardcore unemployed, employment 
opportunities provided by municipal governments, industry hiring 
requirements, and effectiveness of a comprehensive manpower project, 
and (3) Training Disadvantaged Youth, which includes a review of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and its benefits, a teacher education 
seminar, and problems in transition from school to work. "Plain 
Talk," a continuing column by the editor, discusses the future of the 
"Research Visibility" series, G.I. research, and womanpoter* An 
additional 18 studies and ordering information are included in the 
bibliography. (SB) 
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Punch Unci In RV Reports. Lost in the 
maze of data and cold statistics, criti- 
cal implications and Issues too often 
fail to teveal themselves in research 
and its reporting. Ponder the follow- 
ing from this month’s RVi 

• A program of preparation for employ- 
ment might, therefore, be mo:* likely to 
center In general than In vocational educa- 
tion. It It significant that this has been the 
case with most foundation-financed experi- 
ments in employment-related education. 
(Mangum) 

a The dichotomy sometimes drawn be- 
tween preparing for life or preparing for 
employment is nonexistent. It is not true 
that one either prepares for skill* or 
prepares for all the other values to be beld 
by one entering employment. (Shoemaker) 
a Although a good many of the employ- 
ers In our sample reported working with 
various community agencies to improve 
basic and vocational education programs 
the;* was little evidence th»l this type of 
community involvement was considered to 
have produced fruitful results while <v. v 
tiona) inlervlewtes expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the preparation and wo.k- 
orientation of high school graduates. (Oor- 
don and Thal-Larsen) 

a The experience of various companies 
which have utilizes! Neighborhood Youth 
Corps enrol lees should be publicised. The 
experience of New Jersey Bell Telephone, 
whose retention rate of Individuals with 
hard core poverty backgrounds h double 
that of their normal retention rale. Is an 
example of the kind of finding which 
would be most Impressive to employers. 
(MandcII, Blackman, and Sullivan) 

a ft appears indeed, that a significant 
proportion of Neighborhood Youth Corps 
enrollees particularly those In ' a o«t-of* 
school program, look upon NYC participa- 
tion itself as a }ob rather than as a 
learning experience. To* many it appears 
that NYC acts as a shetv.td work-setting— 
an alternative to a less satisfying out die 
joK In other .vords it may sene as a 
buffer against prejudice, a competitive 
work structure, job instability, or the stig- 
ma of boy’s work. (Marjorie Egtoff) 
a Future hard-core employment pro- 
grams should not be restricted to a given 
ethnic background or race. The primaty 
criteria should be unemployment or un- 
deremployment over a period of time and/ 
or Individuals having particular demo- 
graphic characteristics, e g, criminal rec- 
ords, low educational level, and pore selec- 
tion test performance that would generally 
negate their entry mac a stable work envi- 
ronment. (Hjilmat Rosen) 






a One-third of the men (long-term 
unemployed) felt that one should not ex- 
pect too much out of life and be content 
with what comet; and a quarter said that 
p'annlng only makes a person unhappy 
since plans hardly ever work out anyway. 
Eighteen percent stated that all a person 
should want is enough pay for a nice car 
and home. A tenth of the men fe’t that the 
wise man live* for today and lets tomor- 
row tuke care of itself. Almost as many (9 
percent) said that the success a person will 
have it 'in the cards’ when be is bom. 
(Richard Olanoff) 

Art Ym With It? The research, litera- 
ture and legislation for the manpow- 
er and the poverty sectors have (heir 
own lingo. This fact, apparent for 
some time, is illustrated in the re- 
ports which have been reviewed this 
month. Previous Al* reports have 
been ri*vo- *d to manpower and to 
vocational education for she disad- 
vantaged; the following AV Jour- 
nals should be reviewed or bound 
volumes of Research Visibility con- 
sulted for more complete coverage: 

November 1967, "Youth With 
Special Needs" 

September 1968, "Disadvantaged 
Youth: Rural Poverty and the 
Urban Crisis” 

September IV'9, "Manpower Re- 
search” 

April 1970, "The Disadvantaged 
and the Handicapped.” 

Vocational education's n tess to 
employment, the work fotve and 
poverty makes necessary the famil- 
iarity and understanding of manpow- 
er terms by vocational and technical 
educators. Terms as the "delivery 
system," "supportive services” and 
many others have special meaning as 
they rre used in the context of man- 
power literature and the language of 
legislative provisions for manpower 
development and its full utilization. 
If AV had expertise and research 
ability in etymobgy (the science of 
word study and linguistics), it could 
possibly explain the sources and rea- 
sons for the new terminology and 
jargon. 

Realistically, the new words, terms 



and descriptors are probably coming 
from the advocates of manpower and 
employment legislation and the alle- 
viation of poverty and lack of oppor- 
tunity for the disadvantaged. It is 
not far removed from the impressive 
language of political "clout" for the 
needs of people. Its source is neither 
educators nor vocational educators. ' 

Minpuwir LigisiaUan. In July, condi- 
tions are shaping up on length, heat 
and Congressional action. Forecasts 
for both the weather and the prog- 
ress of Congress are difficult to come 
by. Considerable heat could be gen- 
erated if the unemployment Index 
continues to mount, and spillover 
may Influence politicians to concern 
over their Interests in the events of 
November. 

Nonetheless, it Is probable that we 
shall have a comprehensive man- 
power bill as school opens in Sep- 
tember; vocationalists, of all school 
personnel, should be familiar with its 
provisions and its relationships with 
their programs at all levels. Without 
doubt, it is critically needed. Not- 
withstanding the merit of the politi- 
cal guise (consolidation and cure of 
fragmentation) which has inspired 
the legislation thus far, a theme 
whkh is a perennial favorite of pol- 
iticians, it witt be encompassing and 
comprehensive. Labor's copyright of 
the term “manpower,” and all that Is 
implied including the complacency 
of education to anything which is not 
academic, suggest that the new legis- 
lation will be on a labor track and 
not on the education mainline. 

We may assure ourselves that 
there will be generous provisions for 
manpower development, alleviations 
of conditions for the unemployed, 
the disadvantaged, and those in the 
poverty sector. Vocational and tech- 
nical education is Ultimately related 
to opportunity for Americans to 
break out of these and many other 
conditions, and it should take the 
initiative and sustained action to 
make it happen. 
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Topic One: MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
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Manpower Information for Vocational Ed* 
ucatlrn Planning. Final Report Robert C. 
Young, ed. The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. November 1969 

This publication is the report of a 
Conference on Manpower Forecast- 
ing for State Vocational Education 
Planning held at The Center for Vo- 
citional and Technical Education in 
June 1969. Participants included ex- 
perts from the U.S. Department of 
Labor, state vocational education 
agencies and others with wide experi- 
ence in educational planning. 

The major purpose of the confer- 
ence was the examination of existing 
manpower forecasting techniques, 
shortcomings, potential Improve- 
ments in (he techniques and the 
possibility of adapting the^e tech- 
niques to meaningful vocational edu- 
cation planning at the state level. 

The conference began with a de- 
scription of employment forecasting 
techniques currently available and 
anticipated in the near future and 
was presented by Department of La- 
bor representatives Norman Medvin, 
Harold Goldstein and Irvin 
Wingcard. A critique of these instru- 
ments was made by James O. Sco- 
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MadiL- Ripart if tin $aa frmlstt Bay 
ktti tmplijtr Pslky Sarny. Margaret S. 
Gordon and Margaret ThaU.it sen. Inshhita 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. July 1969. 

The Bay Area Employer Policy 
Survey gathered comprehensive data 
on employer policies and practices, 
and it analyzed variations in prac- 
tices by industry a.vd by sire and 
other characteristics of the firms. Six 
counties were included in the survey 
(Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, 
San Francisco, San Mateo, and San- 
ta Clara), and 309 public and pri- 
vate establishments were included in 
the sample. The survey was made 
through a two-part instrument: a 
33-page interview schedule and a 
19-page supplement of statistical ta- 



ville. Additional presentations covered 
(he education, training, and mobility 
implications of anticipated employ- 
ment. 

A paper by John R. Shea exam- 
ined occupational education and 
training requirements and raised nu- 
merous relevant questions about the 
kinds of manpower information re- 
quired for vocational education plan- 
ning. A paper presented by Ernst W. 
Stromsdorfer focused on industrial 
location and the implications of geo- 
graphic and occupational mobility 
for vocational education planning. 

The final paper, presented by 
Garth L. Mangum, along with a dis- 
cussion led by Byrl Shoemaker and 
Robert Worthington, examined alter- 
native strategies (hat might be util- 
ized In the process of preparation for 
employment and included a vigorous 
discussion of the value of manpower 
projections for vocational eduction 
planning. This final session on alter- 
native strategies reflected "some of 
the sharp differences existing be- 
tween some vocational education 
planners and the manpower- 
economics community as well as dif- 
ferences within the vocational educa- 
tion community itself." 



hies to be completed at the option of 
the employer. 

This study was part of a broader 
labor market lesearch program 
which was originally planned to In- 
clude studies of (a) employer poli- 
cies, (b) union policies, (c) the role 
of employment agencies, placement 
services and school counselors, to) 
the impact of automation on skill 
requirements, (e) labor mobility, 
and (f) various more specialized 
studies taking the form of doctoral 
dissertations. Completion of the en- 
tire project is unsure; however, in 
addition to the study being reviewed 
here, an employment agency and 
placement service stody was well un- 
der way at the time of publishing of 
this report. 

Perhaps the most relevant findings 



for vocational educators arc in the 
area of employer-sponsored training 
practices. Six types of formal training 
were considered in he survey: 

1. Vestibule training (training giv- 
en be(ore the worker assumes the 
full duties of his position). 

2. Formal employer-supported, 
on-the-job training. 

3. On-the-job training funded un- 
der the federal Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 

4. Other government-supported 
on-the-job (raining. 

5. Apprenticeship programs. 

6. Ont-scrvice training (training 
sponsored by the establishment but 
provided by other organizations). 

Among these types of formal 
training the program sponsored by 
the largest proportion of establish- 
ments was out-service training. More 
than one-half of the firms surveyed 
reported programs of this type, with 
larger establishments tending to 
sponsor them most frequently. 

Out-scrvice programs were in 
large part designed to encourage fur- 
ther training and upgrading of super- 
visory and certain other types of 
white-collar employees. The largest 
proportion of ihv'se establishments 
were in finance, insurance and real 
estate. See table below for informa- 
tion on enrollments. 
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Employer Policies In a Changing Labor Market 



With regard to employer involve- 
ment in community educational pro- 
grams, it was noted: “Although a 
good many of the employers in our 
sample reported working with vari- 
ous community agencies to improve 
basic and vocational education pro- 
grams, (here was little evidence that 
(his type of community involvement 
was considered to have produced 
fruitful results, while occasional in- 



Educational and Training Adjustment* In 
Selected Apprenticaabta Tradas, Vol. I. 
Alfred Drew. Purdue University, Purdue 
Research Foundation, Lafayette, Ind. No- 
vember 1969. 

This extensive study of training of 
skilled craftsmen for the pipe, ma- 
chine tool, printer-compositor, and 
cook-culinarian trades began in 
1965. Tor purposes of gathering 
data, mor ft . than 500 items contained 
in various questionnaires and rating 
forms were developed, and approx- 
imately 9.000 questionnaires were 
returned during a two-year period, 
1966-1968. Additional data were 
obtained from discussions and inter- 
views with knowledgeable persons, 
studies of trade journals and appren- 
ticeship standards, and direct contact 
with apprentices, journeymen, in- 
structors. employers, union officials, 
leaehcr-cducators, counselors, train- 



tcrviewces expressed dissatisfaction 
with the preparation and work- 
orientation of high school gradu- 
ates.” 

It was also noted that the expan- 
sion of public manpower programs in 
recent years has been so continuous 
(hat data on training in this report, 
gathered largely it. 1967, were prob- 
ably to some degree outdated by the 
time they had been processed. 



ing coordinators, high school stu- 
dents, and representatives of labor 
organizations, employer groups, ac- 
cred’ting agencies, governmental 
agencies, schools and joint appren- 
ticeship committees. 

Each trade was studied in terms of 
the “ideal journeyman,” the appren- 
tices' and journeymen's views of 
training, adjustment of training to 
technological adjustments, appren- 
ticeship standards and ether essen- 
tials for high-quality programs, an.i 
elements of outstanding programs. 

Findings and recommendations 
made by the study arc too numerous 
to discuss here. In short, they pertain 
to the areas of (a) the systems ap- 
proach to training in vprenticeaWc 
trades; (b) philosophy and objec- 
tives of training and development 
(c) policy-making and administra- 
tion in apprenticeship training; (d) 



budget planning and adequate finan- 
cing; (e) recruitment and selection 
of best candidates for appren- 
ticeship; (f) personal characteristics 
of the apprentice and the terms and 
conditions of his indenture; (g) use 
of trade analysis in curriculum plan- 
ning and knowledge of and use of 
curriculum planning guides; (h) de- 
velopment and use of standardized 
materials at the national level with 
provisions for adaptation to local 
needs; (I) strengths and weaknesses 
of on-the-job training, and (j) 
strengths and weaknesses of related 
instruction. 

Additional areas in which findings 
and recommendations were made in- 
clude: (a) continuation training and 
education for journeymen; (b) licen- 
sing and certification; (c) systems 
for making adjustments to technolog- 
ical change; (d) keeping of ade- 
quate and accurate training records 
and reports; (e) instructional per- 
sonnel; (f) (he general training envi- 
ronment; (g) special approaches to 
apprenticeship training, including In- 
dividualized instruction, trade corn- 
petition, and other unique and Inno- 
vative approaches; (h) promotion of 
(he image ol skilled craftsmen 
through public relations, and (i) the 
role and problems of research en- 
countered In *he study. 

Accreditation criteria, appren- 
ticeship standards and curriculum 
planning guides arc presented in the 
appendices, which comprise Vol. 11 
of the report 



Adjustments In Selected Apprentlceable Trades 



Topic Two: TRAINING THE DISADVANTAGED 
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Pre-Vocational Training and Fai 

A St 9*1 Al u>« Effect! If to Yaritianil 
Training »a 4 Fluffy Stnriei CtMtttat « 
Ikt UftgTtrta UMMgiiytl: Final fttgtrt. 
City of PhRedetphie Manpower UtiSzalion 
Commission, PhtxJetphia, Pa. Marth 1969 
This study was based on the 
precise that long-term unemployed 
males often have certain social- 
psychological deterrents to successful 
vocational training wfi'ch must be 
overcome by work adjustment train- 
ing before proceeding with vocation- 
al training programs. The study was 
undertaken by the City of Philadel- 
phia with the participation of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Serv- 

44 
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Jy Service Counseling 

ice (PSES), the Jewish Employ- 
ment and Vocational Service 
(JEVS). the Vocational Research 
Institute (VRI), Family Service (FS), 
and National Analysts, Inc. (NA). 

The project sought to determine 
whether week adjustment training by 
itself or in combination with social 
case work counseling would signifi- 
cantly alter the ability of the long- 
term unemployed to use vocational 
training or would improve their 
chances for employment. The de- 
velopment of information on the 
characteristics of the long-term 
unemployed population and the in- 



fluence of these characteristics on 
unemployment was a secondary ob- 
jective of the project. 

A sample of 546 men was selected 
for participation in the project, with 
the sample being divide*) into five 
groups: Group I. men who needed 
and received work adjustment train- 
ing only; Group II, men who needed 
but did not receive work adjustment 
training: Group til, men who need- 
ed and received both work adjust- 
ment training and family service 
counseling; Group IV, men who 
needed but did not receive work 
adjustment training and family serv- 
ice counseling: and Group V. men 
whp needed neither work adjustment 
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training nor family service counsel* 
ing. Groups II and IV were control 
groups and Group V was a compari- 
son group. 

The PSES’s role in the project was 
to select and refer to JEVS unskilled 
and semiskilled male residents of 
Philadelphia, 19 years of age and 
over, who had been out of work for 
a total of 27 weeks in the preceding 
12-month period. JBVS was to inter- 
view applicants referred by PSES in 
order to assign them to the various 
groups within the project design, and 
to provide the indicated men with 8 
to 10 weeks of work adjustment 
training. FS provided family service 
social work to individuals in Group 
III and provided a supplemental an- 
alysis of the findings relating to the 
characteristics of those men. HA ad- 
ministered interviews to project par- 
ticipants six months after completion 
of MDT A courses. 

Several problems with the reseaich 
design were encountered, some of 
which caused alteration of the origi- 
nal project intentions. Among such 
problems were trouble in maintain- 
ing contact with all of the partici- 
pants and a nonrandom assignment 



Motivating Trainees To Make a 

TS» Kelt at Social Rtlalartaiml Rataa* 
flirt In Improtlitf Trainee Task Rat- 
famine) ml Stlflmatt: final Report 
Reuben M. Baron and Alan R. Bass. De- 
partment of Psychology, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mtch. September 1969. 

The basic objective of the research 
project reported in this publication 
was to determine conditions under 
which unemployed job trainees will 
obtain maximum benefits from a |ob 
retraining program. It was assumed 
that a major downfall of present 
training programs Is too much em- 
phasis on skill training and too little 
emphasis on reaching and motivating 
the trainee to make a maximum 
effort. 

The specific question posed by this 
research ptv,ect was '“under what 
conditions may 'success’ or positive 
evaluative experiences be most effec- 
tively communicated to a Negro 
working class population of high 
school tgeT The means of convey- 
ing the type of evaluative informa- 
tion used In this project is referred to 
as "social reinforcement.” 

tmtmm tw 
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of ’.nen to treatment and nontreat- 
meat groups. 

Findings of the study showed that 
men who completed the work adjust- 
ment training, as compared to those 
who did not complete it, were more 
likely to be offered an MDTA train- 
ing course, to start the course, and to 
finish tho course. However, there 
were no statistically significant differ- 
ences between the completers and 
the noncompleters in terms of wheth- 
er they had a job at the time of the 
six-months follow-up or whether they 
had had a job during the preceding 
six months. Also, no significant dif- 
ference was found In terms of earn- 
ings of the two groups. 

In regard to the family service 
counseling, 21 pe'rcent if the men 
found it “very helpful” and 39 per- 
cent “fairly helpful." Another 39 
percent said that the counseling had 
not helped them. A study performed 
in conjunction with the family serv- 
ice counseling indicated that "sup- 
portive counseling ; hould be a regu- 
lar service and should be continued 
beyond the short-term help whenev- 
er indicated in order to maintain 
improvements.” 



Maximum Effort 

A series of four studies was con- 
ducted to investigate the relative 
effectiveness of various types of so- 
cial reinforcement on the task per- 
formance and self-image of unem- 
ployed Negro job trainees. 

The first study was conducted with 
a group of female nurses’ aide 
trainees, tt was conducted to deter- 
mine the effects of variance in the 
"object" of reinforcement (the per- 
son or his performance) and in the 
relative frequency of reinforcement 
(25 percent vs. 75 percent). Results 
demonstrated that reinforcement was 
most directly related to improvement 
of the individual's self image rather 
than to improvement in task per- 
formance. 

However, variations in the rein- 
forcement technique made no differ- 
ence in improvement on two out of 
three tasks used, tn the third task, 
praise of performance was .wore 
effective than praise of person, and a 
lower frequency of reinforcement 
was mote effective. On the otKr 
hand, in enhancing self-image of 



RV Publishes Bound 
Volume for 1969*70 

The third edition of Research 
Visibility may bo ordered now 
from AVA at the price of $3.25 
a copy, including postage. It in- 
cludes the nine monthly sections 
published during the past school 
year. 

Bound volumes of RV are still 
available for the 1967-68 and 
1968-69 svhool years. All three 
volumes may be purchased, while 
the supply lasts, at the special 
price of $6 for the set. Order 
promptly to assure availability ot 
complete sets. 



participants, praise of person was 
found to be more effective than 
praise of performance, with lower 
frequency of reinforcement stiU 
being found most effective. 

The second study had *x its sub- 
jects male job trainees, and its con- 
cern was the relative effectiveness of 
material rewards (as candy or ciga- 
rettes) and verbal praise. This study 
also attempted to determine which 
kind of reinforcement is best for 
different types of individuals. As in 
the first study, self-image was more 
affected by variations in type of rein- 
forcement than was task per- 
formance. 

In improvement of task per- 
formance, material reinforcement 
was somewhat superior to verbal, 
although personal characteristics of 
the subjects caused variance In these 
findings. For example, material re- 
wards were found to be most effec- 
tive for persons with little need for 
social approval, whereas verbal rein- 
forcement was more effective for 
those with a high need for social 
approval. 

The third study, conducted with 
high school students participating in 
a summer vocational exploration 
program, was concerned with the 
relathe effectiveness of the direction 
of reinforcement (praise vs. criti- 
cism) and the source of reinforce- 
ment (pevr group vs. authority 
figure). Males and females were 
stu'ied separately, and it was found 
that for females criticism was more 
effective In improving performance 
than praise. For males, the direction 
of reinforcement made tittle differ- 
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ence, but the source of reinforce- 
ment showed that peer group rein- 
forcement was more effective than 
authority figure reinforcement. 

The fourth study was conducted 
upon only the female group from the 
same vocational exploration pro- 
gram. It sought to determine the 
differences in effectiveness of the 
source of prior reinforcement and the 
presence or absence of the authority 
figure during the period in which an 
insoluble task was attempted. It was 
found that subjects persisted longer 
at the task when they had received 
prior reinforcement from the peer 



Combat Support Training 

A Rttfiw flf Combat Support Training. 
Ernest K Montague and Morris Showel. 
Human Resources Research Organisation 
Monterey, Calif. December I960. 

Since mid- 1 966 inci eased num- 
bers of trainees with low mental ap- 
titude have been admitted to the 
Army, causing new training prob- 
lems. This study deals with the ex- 
ploration of methods of adapting 
military instruction to this wider 
range of individual ability through 
determination of "present practices 
and problems in training, the effect 
of such practices on the range of 
abilities now present in training, the 
degree of intensification of problems 
by the fact of wide range of student 
ability, and preser.i training adapta- 
tion to these new prook-ms.” 

After an initial review of 23 class- 
es of 8 combat support courses in a 
typical training brigade, two courses 
Field Wireman and General Supply, 
were selected for further intensive 
observation. This selection was based 
upon the wide range of ability in 
trainees in these courses, the variety 
of skills and Jobs in the courses and 
the high attrition rates. 

These two courses were studied 
with attention given particularly to: 

1. The characteristics of the stu- 
dent population, spread of abilities 
and attrition patterns. 

2. The actual training 'vstem as it 
works with the problem c* wide 
range of ability, to include the 
presence or absence of dear training 
objectives, sequence and otganiaa- 
ticn of course content, suit »MKy of 
method to student ability, usage of 
facilities, instructor capabilities, and 
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group and when the authority figure 
was absent from the experimental 
room. 

It was conctudcd that further re- 
search is needed to clarify and ex- 
pand upon the findings obtained in 
this study. The major value of this 
study was seen to be the sdmulation 
of further research concerning basic 
motivational processes. Two types of 
further research specifically recom- 
mended were studies of basic proc- 
esses involved in the effectiveness 
of social reinforcement procedures 
and of the generality of the findings 
of this study. 



the general administrative support of 
training efforts. 

3. The types and processes of stu- 
dent evaluation. 

4. Efforts and methods in individ- 
ualizing training. 

The main strengths observed in 
these courses were (a) the funda- 
mental training structure and (b) 
the general dedication of instructors 
and administrators. Most common 
problems were (a) those related to 
practices crystallized In Army Sub- 
ject Schedules and (b) those related 
to the difficulties inherent In the very 
wide range of student ability, ll was 
noted that “key elements in Improv- 
ing the effectiveness of instruction 
for the wide range of abilities 
present in Army training courses are 
greater emphasis on )"b-relatcd and 
behavioralty stated training objec- 
tives, functionalization of instruction 
and evaluation based on job per- 
formance capabilities.” 

It was felt that the following steps 
should be considered for Improving 
various aspects of training: 

1. Greater flexibility and adapta- 
bility In use of . vrmy Subject Sched- 
ules in the ttainl. j system. 

2. Use of a professional educator 
as staff adviser at each major train- 
ing center. 

3. Reduction of the separation of 
verbal and practical instruction by 
making verbal instruction a genuine 
working adjunct of practical instruc- 
tion. 

4. Reconsideration of the role and 
use of the instructional committee 
with intent to develop a more per- 
sonal relationship between instructor 
and student. 

$. Revision of administrative prac- 
tices in several areas. 



6. Consideration of any means 
that will lead toward the setting up 
of concrete and specific standards of 
performance which each student 
must master before graduating. 

More study is suggested in the 
area of fitting instruction to the 
needs of the individual soldier. Ex- 
perimentation in approaches of track 
systems, utilizing students with high- 
er aptitude to tutor those of lower 
aptitude, and small team training are 
proposed. 



Group Orientation Approach 
To Facilitate Work Adjustment 

A Creep Oriotadss Appruek fer Facftftat- 
log the Werk Aijvttacit ef tie Harttere 
Unsmpfejtf. Final ftepert Hjalmar Rosen. 
Wayne State Unlvivsity, Detroit, Mich. 
1969. 

This pro'^t was aimed at achiev- 
ing a lasting Integration of hard-core 
unemployed Negro mtn fa an ongo- 
ing corporate work force. Toward 
this end, 49 such men were hired by 
a utility company and were divided 
into two groups: one which would 
receive the regular forma.' company 
orientation program in wi\kh they 
played a passive audience tole, and 
another which would be exposed to 
“a quasi-group therapy approach” 
orientation session. 

Prior to the hiring of the nen, 
interviews were conducted with com- 
pany and union managerial person- 
nel to determine the attitudes toward 
such a program. Responses were 
generally favorable, except *x man- 
agement council members who ex- 
pressed a “balanced neutrality." 

In addition to orientation sessions 
conducted for the new hires, group 
problem-solving sessions were con- 
ducted for foremen prior to the in- 
troduction of the new employees and 
also through the period of employee 
orientation. 

The patients of both types of em- 
ployee group sessions, as they finally 
emerged, differed from those en- 
visioned in the research plan While 
it had been expected that the em- 
phasis of the group therapy sessions 
would be on issues turroundhi* the 
job, discussion in the sessions cen- 
tered on self-attitudes, particularly 
race-related problems. Men fa the 
regular company orientation groups 
h*l originally been expected to ex- 
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pericnce only a passive audience 
role, with lectures and films being 
directed at them. As it turned out, 
company training personnel had al- 
tered the content of the sessions 
without notifying the research staff, 
and were including queslion-and- 
answer sessions and personnel coun- 
seling sessions based upon problems 
brought up by supervisors. 

This change in the final direction 
of the training programs coupled 
with other factors resulted in higher 
evaluation of the company-trained 
men than those who had been group- 
counseled by university icpresenta- 
lives. 

It was concluded that "there is 
little doubt that hard-core orientation 
can be advantageously accomplished 
by (1) introducing a content struc- 
ture that will focus upon work- 
related materials; (2) having the 
program administered and run by 
members of the hiring organization 
who are not only knowledgeable 
about company practices and poli- 
cies, but who can Intervene between 
hard-core and first-line supervision 
in problem areas as a function of 
their organizational position; (3) 
utilizing a part of the orientation 
period provided to cope with and 
counsel problem employees, thereby 
directing effort where it will do the 
most good." 

As a result of analysis of the fore- 
man training sessions recommenda- 
tions foe future training programs 
w ere made. 

1. Top management must clearly 
end precisely specify ground rules to 
the hard-core program. 

2. Once the ground rules have 
been laid, they, as well as she rea- 
sons for the program, need to be 
communicated throughout all levels 
of management. 

3. After the general orientation 
sessions for all supervisors, foremen 
for the hard-core employees should 
be selected. 

4 . Directly Involved supervisors 
need some additional orientation. 

5. Supervisors should be provided 
with basic personal data about their 
particular hard-core employees. 

6. No supervisor should have 
more than two hard-core subordi- 
nates. 

?. There should be some forma), 
systematic procedure for communi- 
cation regarding the hard-core be- 
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tween the employment office and the 
supervisors. 

8. Whenever meetings of hard- 
core employees are held, generalized 
summaries of the types of problems 
raised should be provided to the 
foremen. 

9. Whenever training meetings of 
supervisors are held, generalized 
summaries of the types of problems 
raised should be provided to the 
hard-core employees in their meet- 
ings. 

10. Extensive, but simple and con- 
crete, orientatiun of hard-core em- 
ployees should be provided with re- 
gard to: company rules, procedures, 
and policies; company benefits and 
services and how to obtain them; 
community agencies and services 
and how to use them efficiently, and 
management of finances. 

11. Where needed, on-the-job 
(raining in relevant basic knowledge 
should be provided for the hard- 
core. 



Municipal Government Efforts 

Mktklpal Gsmnntiat Effort* T» Provide 
Career faplsymint Oppartinitfos for til 
ttiadvinUtti Floyd k Decker, et al. Na- 
tional league of Cities, Department of 
Urtart Studies, Washington, D.C. December 
1969 . 

A 1968 survey of municipal 
efforts to provide career employment 
to the disadvantaged performed by 
tie National League of Cities 
prompted the undertaking of this In- 
depth study of six major U. S. cit- 
ies — Dayton, Detroit, El Paso, New 
York, San Francisco, and Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

TV. study sought to determine: 
(a) the extent to which cities can, 
and have, developed job opportunity 
programs that provide meaningful 
employment and training opportuni- 
ties for career development in the 
competitive municipal service to 
those who couk) not meet the tradi- 
tional entrance 'equipments; (b) 
the impact of such programs on the 
performance of municipal services, 
and (c) the manner In which such 
programs can be expeditiously and 
effectively implemented. 

The purposes of the report are "to 
assist local officials and administra- 
tors to design and develop effective 
employment programs that wifi pro- 



vide both career opportunities to the 
disadvantaged and, at the same 
time, facilitate the performance of 
municipal services” and "'o provide 
the Department of Labor with relia- 
ble information relative to the effec- 
tiveness of ongoing job opportunity-' 
programs for the undereducated and 
culturally deprived." 

The report is the result of in-depth 
interviews conducted with municipal 
executives, manpower officials, per- 
sonnel directors, department heads 
and supervisors, and newly hired oc- 
cupants of trainee positions as well 
as views solicited from state and 
Federal regional officials and rep- 
resentatives of labor unions, minority 
groups, public and private poverty 
agencies, and businesses. 

An examination of municipally In- 
itiated and funded manpower pro- 
grams points up the fact that these 
programs are mainly designed to 
provide job experience only In bask, 
unskilled positions, partkularly for 
the young. A solution to both ghetto 
unemployment and munkipal man- 
power shortages is suggested as being 
the “New Careers Concept” ax 
presented In the book by Arthur 
Pearl and Frank Riessman, New 
Careers for (he Poor. This concept Is 
based on the following five elements: 

First, that there h a manpower shortage 
In the human service i fields. 

Second, that the tasks In the various 
public services fields fall into two catego- 
ries — those that can only be performed by 
professionals and those that corM be per- 
formed by nonprofessionals. 

Third, that the qualifications for en- 
trance lesel classes of positions are over- 
stated and that hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed and underemployed people, 
who lack the established training and 
academic credentials to qualify as profes- 
sionals, could perform nonprofessions! 
tasks. 

Fourth, that nonptofesrioftals, who so 
desire and are able, can acquire the train- 
ing and academic credentials necessary to 
move up a career ladder to professional 
status while working on the fob. 

Fifth, that the program will free profcw 
sronals from the need to perform nonpro- 
fessional tasks and permit them to devote 
their time exclusively to the performance 
of those tasks for which they are trained, 
thus permitting a substantial improvement 
In the performance level of services, and, 
at the same time, providing New Career- 
ists with employment In potential career 
positions, wot fust it dead-end or make- 
work fobs. 

The study uncovered three major 
problems encountered by the cities In 
attempting to establish N trt Careers 
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Programs: inadequate planning 

time, inadequate funding, and pro- 
grammatic constraints limiting the 
1 types of New Careers positions that 
could be created. Positions created 
were generally limited to those per- 
forming “human services” — an un- 
fortunate limitation because these 
positions are not (hose in which 
males have traditionally found em- 
ployment and it is the unemployed 
Negro male who is most in need of 
career job opportunities. 

Conclusions regarding .the New 
Careers programs which were appar- 
ent from the study were that (a) as 
now stiuctured, the New Careers 
Program cannot be expected to pro- 
duce any meaningful reduction in 
municipal manpower shortages; (b) 
New Careers type programs can im- 
prove the content and delivery of 
municipal services; (c) the reactions 
of municipal department heads, su- 
pervisory personnel and regular em- 
ployees toward New Careerists were 
mixed and (d) both the New 
Careers and the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps programs appeared to 
have a positive impact upon 
trainees. 

Basic principles for the establish- 
ment of an effective city career op- 
portunity program for residents of 
deprived urban neighborhoods which 
were derived from the study are: 

1. Politic*! and executive leadership and 
support, or tecess :o such support. Is 
essential for expeditious plinninp, de- 
veloping *t>d administering of innovative 
programs that retire the full cooperation 
of departirent beads and supervisors. 

2. Preliminary planning. |ot» develop- 
ment and program administration should 
be t*ae responsibility of an agency baring 



the knowledge of municipal government 
operations and manpower needs, and a 
staff experienced in personnel administra- 
tion and position classification. Such an 
agency might be either a municipal person- 
nel department, or a manpower adminis- 
tration located within the mayor'a office 
and staffed by regular municipal employ- 
ees. 

3. Participants In the preliminary plan- 
ning and job development processes should 
Include representatives of the mayor's 
office; personnel department, and civil serv- 
ice commission If these are separate agen- 
cies; participating operating departments; 
employee unions; state employment serv- 
ice; and the educational system. 

4. All municipal agencies should be 
examined to determine (he feasibility of 
establishing career employment opportuni- 
ties for the disadvantaged. 

5. Entry-level positions should be within 
the municipal classified service and must 
be realistically linked to a carver ladder. 

6. Ml program planning and develop- 
ment should be completed prior to tbe 
beginning of program operations. 

Included among suggestions for 
programmatic changes which should 
be made In New Careers programs 
are: (a) making the program applic- 
able to all local government ^erv- 
kes; (b) providing planning grants 
in order that experienced city per- 
sonnel staff can devote full time to 
preliminary planning and job de- 
velopment; (c) vesting responsibility 
for program administration In the 
city administration; (d) modification 
of the program in order to provide 
for upgrading and career advance- 
ment of able city employees now 
performing low-level tasks; (e) elim- 
inating arbitrary geographical con- 
siderations as a determinant for par- 
ticipation, and (f) expanding the 
sire of the program through increased 
Federal funding. 



VoEd Responsibilities In Lsrge Cities 



fttprt *1 a tUttoaai Stator aa Tba 
StaH *1 tta fttsaaasMitltt af Vatttiaa- 
al Macito la larft Cttkt. rival Ktpart 
William R. Mason. Cleveland Pubhc Schools, 
Ohio. February 19W. 

This report is a compilation of 
major speeches delivered at the Na- 
tional Seminar on the Scope of the 
Responsibilities of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Large Cities. Also inducVd 
are workshop session reports and re- 
sults of a follow-up of the 50 semi- 
nar participants. 

The seminar, conducted in July 
1968, had in attendance directors of 
state departments of vocations’ edu- 



cation, city vocational education di- 
rectors, cRy school superintendents, 
and U. S. Office of Education per- 
sonnel. Major purposes stated for the 
seminar were: to identify and an- 
alyte problems confronting vocation- 
al education related to effectiveness 
of inner-city youth for job com- 
pletion; to exchange ideas and exam- 
ine trends that may make vocation- 
al-technical education the vehicle by 
which training can be translated into 
getting jobs, and to develop strate- 
gies of action leading to improve- 
ment of quality vocational-technical 
education. 



Questionnaire responses indicated 
that (he seminar had stimulated the 
development of plans for expanding 
vocational education programs de- 
signed to meet (he needs of youth In 
large cities, and that some identifia- 
ble changes had occurred in relation 
to improving vocational-technical ed- 
ucation at the local and state level. 
However, It was noted that imple- 
menting (he recommendations of a 
seminar involving more than 20 of 
the largest cities was a long-range 
undertaking, and that more influence 
would probably be felt in succeeding 
months than had occurred in the first 
6 months following the seminar. 

Participants at the seminar report- 
ed finding the small group workshop 
sessions more valuable than presen- 
tations by guest lecturers, and group 
workshops were suggested as a basic 
structure for similar conferences. 
Also, the idea of waiting six months 
before seeking evaluative reactions 
ot participants was found to be a 
valuable method of obtaining signifi- 
cant reactions. 



Industry Hiring Requirements 

latotor Wring Requirements and the Em- 
pfaynttirt if Dit*#mt»gi4 (rapt. Daniel 
L Diamond and Hrach Bedrosian. New 
York University School of Commerce, New 
York, N.Y. 1970. 

The existence of unemployed 
workers at the same time that job 
vacancies exist at entry and near- 
entry levels is an incongruous situa- 
tion investigated by this project. The 
situation suggests to the researchers 
that employer hiring requirements 
and procedures might be a major 
barrier to the economic well-being of 
the disadvantaged. 

This study was made of ten major 
entry and near-entry level occupa- 
tions in the New York and St. Lewis 
Standard Metropolitan Areas. Occu- 
pations of bank teller, cashier/ 
checker, hotel derk, parts sales- 
person, shipping and receiving clerk, 
are welder, press feeder, production 
machine operator, wire worker, and 
orderly were studied. 

Data collected from a probability 
sample of establishments in major 
industries for each occupation were 
analysed to (a) determine the varia- 
tions in hiring requirements and 
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practices among industry members 
and between industry and employ* 
nient agencies; (b) compare selected 
hiring requirements with the person* 
al characteristics of employees; (c) 
validate hiring requirements with 
measures of job performance; (d) 
construct hiring requirement guide- 
lines, and (e) suggest areas for fur- 
ther research. 

Data indicated that a large num- 
ber of questionable hiring require- 
ments were often accompanied by 
high turnover rates and labor short- 
ages. This, in turn, was very costly 
for companies involved. It was deter- 
mined that improper hiring require- 
ments not only may have artificially 
reduced employment opportunities 
for the disadvantaged but also may 
have injured an industry's profit 
position and unnecessarily restricted 
the supply of labor available to it. 

Seme of the questionable hiring 
practices are summarized here: com- 
plete data are available in the study. 
One practice causing high turnover 
of labor was that of promotion. A 
majority of the industries considered 
these positions ones from which they 
would select individuals for promo- 
tion: therefore, they hired only per- 
sons who would be suilabte for such 
promotion at a later date. 

However, figures revealed that 
workers were not regularly promoted 
from these occupations (one chance 
in ten within a period of two years), 
and the highly qualified persons who 
had been accepted for the entry- 
level jobs left for better opportuni- 
ties. Thus, the inflated hiring stand- 
ards not only unnecessarily restricted 
the supply of labor, but they caused 
high turnover rales. 

The general lack of written state- 
ments of hiring requirements for spe- 
cific jobs was another practice which 
caused unequal hiring practices. 
Without such a written statement be- 
fore him, a personnel department 
employee tends to make employ- 
ment decisions on subjective factors. 
This can be an unprofitable practice 
for the industry. 

The considerable variability in sex 
preferences by different employers 
for the same occupation indicated 
that these preferences may be Inval- 
id and unnecessary. A re-evaluation 
of these preferences by employers b 
suggested. 

Ihe preference for job applicants 
between the ages of 22 and 45 was 
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found to be questionable because of 
the lack of correlation between age 
and job performance. Except in the 
occupations of cashier/chccker, ho- 
tel clerk and parts salesman in the 
St. Louis area, where correlations 
did exist, it was suggested that em- 
ployers re-examine their policies re- 
garding age. 

Although most industries were 
quite specific about the amount and 
type of education required of job 
applicants, there was considerable 
variation in the education levels be- 
lieved necessary for successful job 
performance for the same occupa- 
tion. Analysis of the relation of job 
performance to education level in 
these occupations indicated little 
relationship. It was felt that industry 
may be overstating its education re- 
quirements. 

A variation in opinion existed re- 
garding whether previous experience 
was necessary .or best job per- 
formance. Some industries desired 
experienced applicants and others 
preferred to train their own workers. 
The low correlation between traits of 
sex, age, education and experience 
and measures of job performance 
suggests that other traits, such as 
aptitude, interest and/or tem- 
perament, and personality might be 
better determinants of job success. It 
is suggested that employers pre- 
measure these traits by tome objec- 
tive means in order to determine if 
employees or applicants will be hap- 
py in the job. 

Other hiring preferences which 
should be re-examined in order to 
determine their genuine relationship 
to job performance are ap[«arance 
preferences, policies regarding work- 
ers with police records, the widely 
accepted practice of not hiring an 
applicant who fails to properly fill 
out an application form, and prac- 
tices regarding hiring of minority 
group members. 

Two other areas investigated by 
the study were industry ver&ts em- 
ployment agency hiring require- 
ments, which were found to be quite 
different in some areas, and industry 
hiring requirements and the charac- 
teristics of employees. In regard to 
the latter, it was found that the in- 
dustry requirements were actually 
much higher than the characteristics 
of persons currently employed in the 
jobs. 



Data uncovered by this study Indi- 
cate implications for manpower poli- 
cy and programs. In order to have 
employers develop more realistic hir- 
ing requirements, it is suggested that 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, in cooperation with the State 
Employment Service, should consid- 
er launching an information program 
stressing the need for employers to 
review their hiring requirements, 
preferences and procedures In terms 
of job performance needs. It should 
be emph adzed that overstated and 
inappropriate employment practices 
may be cor'ty in terms of high turn- 
over, dissatisfied workers and self- 
imposed labor shortages. . 

The establishment of evaluation 
systems by employers should be en- 
couraged by the employment serv- 
ices; with a valuable by-product of 
such cva!.“*'lons being written state- 
ments of hiring requirements for the 
use of personnel departments and 
public and private employment 
agencies. 

Eight areas are suggested for fu- 
ture research; 

1. An ,'n-depth study of a group 
of companirs that have and have not 
sharply reduced hiring requirements 
'or the same entry and near-entry 
level jobs. 

2. A comprehensive examination 
of the evolution of current hiring 
requirements, preferences and pro- 
cedures in order to demonstrate 
the arbitrar' and subjective meens 
by which these requirements ate es- 
tablished. 

5. A project for development of 
objective, easily administered and 
cui t re-free tests of kv, worker traits 
in major city entry and tv-ar-entry 
level fobs. 

4. Tnter-company studies of un- 
dcr-21 year old workers. 

5. An in-depth study of companies 
when females are employed in tra- 
ditionally male occupations. 

6. Case studies of companle* 
which have and have not successful- 
ly attracted sizeable numbers of mi- 
nority group applicants. 

7. A study of ihe training which is 
given to interviewers so that they are 
able to properly evaluate the hiring 
credentials of the hard-core unem- 
ployed. 

8. A survey of establishments 
which have different training periods 
for the same entry and near -entry 
kvd jobs. 
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